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ee REPORT 


OF THE SELECTMEN OF THE 


TOWN OF CROYDON, 


FOR THE 
. & 
YEAR ENDING MARCH, 1852. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for the support of Schools :— 
District No. 1. Paid Paul Jacobs 2d, 57 13 
2. T. G. Powers, 140 67 
3. Paul J. Wheeler, 99.77 
A, Daniel Rider, 25 69 
5. Nathaniel W. Brown, 35 50 
6. Gilman Stockwell, 26 16 
4a Moses Metcalf, 14 25 
8. Luke Paul, 8 74 
9. Barnabas C. Whipple, 12 54 
10. Moses Pillsbury, jr. 716 
S. B. Rowell, 1 99 
a 429 60. 
| Paid, as follows :— re | 
State Tax, 165 00 
County Tax, 119 51 
— 284 51 
13 soldiers, for doing military duty, 13 00 : 
: Town of Springfield, towards building road near 
Cs Abijah Powers, 12 00 
fd ‘Otis Cooper, for boarding and nursing Levi Miller 
‘ea in 1845, 13 00 
oe 38 00 
oh Nathan Clark, jr. for cow for E. Powers, _ 26 00 
i David G. Fowler, for damages for not building road, 2500 
Elias Powers, for assisting in running the line be- Ls 
tween Croydon and Springfield, 3 00 7 
John Thrasher, for surveying the line between ee 
Croydon and Springfield, 2 00 ' 
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B.C. Whipple, for repairing bridges and plank 
for other bridges, 3 50 
George W. Barton, for repairing bridge, ; 2 00 
GL 50 
John C, Greenough, for damage sustained by get- 
ting into snow drifts, 2 00 
James Barton, for repairing road, 2 00 
Peter Barton, for making gate for burying ground 
near Simon Ames’, 3 50 
Hial Dow, for repairing Town-house, 279 


Wm. C. Allen, for enrolling and returning soldiers, 3 00 
Nathan Hall, for assisting in enrolling and return- 


ing soldiers, 2 50 
% Samuel Morse, for making writings respecting 
Olive Elliot, 1 00 
16 79 
Gilman Stockwell, for repairing mountain road, 10 00 
Gilman Stockwell, for breaking mountain road, 9 00 
John A. Barton, for breaking mountain road, 2 50 
John Cooper, for tolling bell, 1 50 
David W. Rawson, for gate at the burying ground 
at the East village, 4 90 
27 90 
Adolphus Hall, for plank for bridges, 3 50 
Ira Bragg, do. 70 
Hilliard Rowell, do. 67 
Ruel Durkee, do. 7 80 
David G. Fowler, do. 20 24 
R. Durkee, for drawing plank from D. G. Fowlers’ 6 75 
39 66 
Chester Walker, for opening 1 a 1 00 
Ephraim Nelson, ‘f 1 00 
Wm. C. Allen, A ¢ 3 09 
Hiram Kempton, a ie i: 4 00 
Elias Powers, si WORE 1 00 
10 00 
George W. Dunbar, for the following articles for 
Harvey Elliot: 
1 Cap, 92 
3 sie Tweed, 112 
24 y’ds Sheeting, 20 
1 y’d Drilling, 8; Thread a Buttons, 7, 15 
2 39 


Libbeus Heath, for the support of Livera Chase 

and child, 45 00 
Nathaniel Nelson, for the support of Sally Hardy, 68 00 
David Harding, for the support of Lydia Harding, 40 00 
Otis Cooper, for keeping cow for Ezekiel Powers, 475 


3 


George W. Dunbar, for the following articles : 


32 y’ds Flannel for Mrs. Bartlett, 88 
3 y’ds Frocking for Ezra Coburn, 1 88 
7 y’ds Cotton Flannel for E. Coburn, 88 


Nathan Clark, jr. support Nathan Clark & wife, 104 00 
Hial Dow, for boarding and nursing E. Powers’ wife, 29 00 


Hial Dow, for house rent for E. Powers, 12 00 
Hial Eow, for wood for E, Powers, 3 00 
Louisa Powers, for taking care of Mrs. E. Powers 

3 weeks, 6 25 


Lankford Carroll, for the support of Olive Elliot, 35 00 
Peter Barton, for the support of David Fry and wife, 83 00 


Francis Cutting, for the support of P. Emerson, 52 00 
Francis Cutting, for keeping Joel Chase, 10 00 
Francis Cutting, for paying Doct. Sanborn for 

doctoring Pierce Emerson, 1 50 
Town of Newport, for sickness and funeral char- 

ges of Abigail Hurd, o4 69 
David and Obed Q. Elliot, on a contract for the 

support of Olive Elliot, 13 00 


Silas Kempton, for the support of Lucia Freeman, 30 00 
Alfred Cutting, for keeping Joel Chase before the 

Ist of April, 1 00 
Joseph Crooker, for the support of Mrs. Bartlett, 63 00 


Mrs. Miller, for taking care of Hannah Spiller to 

the Ist of January, 1852, 24 00 
Paine Durkee, for medicine furnished H. Spiller, 10 00 
Freeman Crosby, for the support of Ezra Coburn 


to March Ist, 13 75 
D. D. Marsh, visit and medicine for Miss Freeman, 08 
D. D. Marsh, medicine for Mrs. Freeman, 1 00 


D. D. Marsh, visit and medicine for Pierce Emerson, 1 00 
D.D Marsh, 8 visits and medicine for Sally Hardy, 2 25 


161 39 


272 25 


205 19 


T. G. Powers, 2 bbls. Flour E. Powers, 11 50 
E. Bascome, | bu. corn E. Powers, 84 
Ruel Durkee, 24 bu. corn E. Powers, 2 08 
Williams Barton, for medicine E. Powers, 79 
Williams Barton, for 65 visits and medicine for E. 

Powers’ wife, 28 00 
Williams Barton, for visit and medicine for Lydia 

Harding, 50 
Williams Barton, for 21 visits and medicine for | 

Olive Elliot, 1350 — 
W. Barton, 2 visits and medicine for E. Coburn, 1 50 
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Ruel Durkee, for stationery and postage, 1 00 
Williams Barton, for making last year’s school 

report, 1 00 
Williams Barton, for his services as Superintend- 

ing School Committee, 11 75 
John Cooper, for his services as Superintending 

School Committee, 10 00 
D. D. Marsh, for his services as Superintending 

School Committee, 175 
Timothy G. Powers, ‘for his services as Collector, 15 00 
Nathan Hall, for his services as Town Clerk, 10 50 
Martin A. Barton, for his services as Selectman, 20 00 
Ruel Durkee, for his services as Selectman, 25 00 
Paine Durkee, for his services as Selectman, 10 00 

106 00 


ABATEMENT OF TAXES. 


1851. Isaac Goward, 
Libbeus Heath, 
Jason W. Sherman, 
Alven Kenny, 
Horace Kendrick, 
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Total amount paid out, $ 1784 83 


The Selectmen have credited the Town, for the year ending 
March, 1852, as follows :— 


By alist of taxes assessed in aia last, 1505 84 
By Literary Fund, 38 38 
Interest received on School notes, 61 28 


Received of Peter Barton, for the use of David Fry place, 15 00 
Received of the County of Sullivan, for the support and 


doctor’s bill of Mrs. Hardy, | 7Q 25 
Received of the State of New Hampshire, for paying 13 
soldiers for doing military duty, 13 00 
Received of the town of Bridgewater, for the support of 
Hannah Spiller to January Ist, 1852, 34 00 
Received for cow bought for I. Powers, 15 00 
Received of the last year’s Selectmen, 372 
Total Receipts, $ 1758 47 
Leaving a balance against the town, 26 36 
Which is respectfully submitted, by 
fv MARTIN A. BARTON, ( 
RUEL DURKEE, Selectmen. 


PAINE DURKEE, 


REPORT 


OF THE SUPERINTENDING SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
OF CROYDON. 


Our fathers were the friends of education. Although surrounded by all the difficulties 
and discouragements incident to a settlement in the wilderness, they devoted both time 
and money to the education of their children. In 1770, only four years after the first 
settlement of the town, a public school was opened. And from that time, down through 
the dark and stormy period of the revolutionary war, to the present day, the town, witha 
single exception, has annually made provision for the support of common schools. Du- 
ring the year 1776 the education of youth was lost sight of in the fearful struggle for 
national existence. , 

They Jabored—and you have entered into their labors. The schools which your com- 
mittee have had the honor of supervising, are but the progeny of that established in 1770. 

While the advancement made by most of your schools during the past year, is a sub- 
ject of congratulation, it is to be regretted that some have not made that progress which 
was reasonably anticipated. Whether this failure is to be attributed to the incompetency 
of your committee, to some dereliction of duty on the part of teachers, or to some cause 
beyond the control of either, we will not attemptto decide. In vindication of our own 
official conduct we would say that no certificate was granted, unless in our opinion the 
applicant had not only ample literary qualifications, but an aptitude for teaching. But 
with regard to the latter, there is a liability to err. Candidates for teaching may possess 
high literary attainments anda pleasing address; and yet on trial they may be found 
utterly incapable of imparting instruction to others. 

It was enjoined upon teachers thatin the discharge of their duties, a requisite of the 
first importance was the maintenance of order. 


* Order is Heaven’s first Law”— 


in the school-room, 2s well as elsewhere. The expe:ience of every competent instructor 
has shown that no school can be profitably conducted without the application of efficient 
discipline. It is true that the birch and ferule no longer hear despotic sway—that the 
pedagogue no longer relies solely upon the application of brute force for the mainten:nce 
of government. A more excellent way has been discovered. It has been found better to 
treat children as reasonable beings, as men and wgmen in miniature, and to place motives 
before them to incite their emulation in well degfz. In short, itis much better that they 
be induced to obey through the love of doing right, and the fear of doing wrong, than it is to 
have obedience extorted through fear of corporal punishment. But let us not be misun- 
derstood. We would not be considered as giving countenance to the opinion which pre- 
vails to some extent, that the teacher has no legal right to inflict corporal punishment in 
any case whatever. Our Courts have repeatedly decided that the teacher has such a 
right. Nor would we be understood as advocating the doctrine of nou-resistance ; for, 
when moral suasion fails of securing obedience, we believe the rod to be indispensably 
necessary: but in all cases it should be the last resort. 

Teachers were also advised to spend much of their time in imparting elementary instruc- 
tion. The design of our common schools 1s to teach the rudiments of the sciences. Were 
due attention bestowed on reading and spelling, for instance, we should seldom meet with 
hobbling, monotonous readers, or with those who cannot write a paragraph without dis- 
figuring it with miserable spelling. No elegance of penmanship or of diction, can atone 
for defective orthography. At the present day too little attention is devoted to elementary 
studies. In education, as in most departments of business, the tendency is to drive every 
thing forward at railroad speed. Many seem to think that ifa study be commenced, it 
must be finished in the least possible time, and another begun. Pupils, engaged in such 
a literary race, while they think that they are making rapid progress, do in reality make 
but littie improvement. ‘There is great danger of their neglecting primary studies, while 
thus gtasping after the higher branches. In fact, it is no uncommon thing to find pupils 
engaged in the study of algebra, before they thoroughly understand the fundamental rules 
of arithmetic; or attempting to master some of the learned languages, while ignorant of 
the grammatical construction of their mother tongue. 

To check the evils arising from superficial study, requires the united exertions of the 
friends of education. Prudential committees should, if possible, employ none but those 
that have the reputation of being thorough teachers. Children should ever be taught, that 
although the “hill of science” is covered with flowers, yet the ascentis steep and diffi- 
cult—that mental acquirements are not to be measured by the amount of studies gone 


over; but that one page well mastered is worth more than a whole volume superficially 
studied. Teachers should prescribe short lessons, and that they be well committed.— 
They should make ita point that those under their tuition should never be permitted to 
pass over an imperfect lesson. They should do more. They should teach their pupils 
to rely as much as possible on their own unaided exertions. We not unfrequently meet 
with teachers who, to avoid the charge of indolence, feel themselves under obligation to 
remove every difficulty whether séeming or real, which lies in the way of their pupils.— 
This is manifestly an error. Pupils should be keptas much as possible out of leading 
strings ; they should be taught to think for themselves, and to call their own reasoning 
powers into exercise, and in no case should they be permitted to Jean on the teacher, if 
able to go alone.. 

A serious evil connected with our schools the past year, and one which calls loudly for 
redress, is the tardiness and occasional absence of a large number of scholars. One teacher 
reportsjthe whole number of scholars attending to be 42,while the average number was only 26. 
The difference ia some other districts, as reported, was equally great. When a portion 
of the pupils are in the habit of attending schoo) irregularly—of being frequently absent 
for days together, and when they do attend, of getting there late and leaving again before 
the school closes at night, they are a source of constant disturbance by falling behind their 
classes, and thus deranging the exercises of the school. Nor is this all. Tardy scholars 
rarely fail of being outstripped by their more punctual companions. As a consequence, 
they soon become discouraged and leave the school before they have acquired the first 
principles of a common school education. A parent can hardly inflict a greater injury 
upon his children, than for any paltry considerations of a pecuniary nature, to rob them of 
that time, which should be devoted to the cultivation of their minds. He should see to it, 
that those under his care attend school in season, and constantly. The parentis generally 
more at fault than the teacher, for the irregular attendance of scholars. The latter may, 
it is true, by his forbidding manners, gain the ill will of his pupils, and thus make them 
indifferent whether they attend school or stay away; but, after all, on the parent rests the 
responsibility of their attendance. If children are kept at home on every trifling occasion ; 
if they often hear their parent speak disrespectfully of the teacher, and condemn without 
reserve his manner of instruction and plan of government; in short, if they are in the habit 
of hearing him speak lightly of the value of education, they, as a general thing, will im- 
bibe his sentiments, and suffer the period of youth to pass away without making an effort 
for the improvement of their minds. But on the other hand, if the parentis willing to 
make every sacrifice that his children may be punctual in their attendance at school, if 
by precept and example he makes them understand that by giving them a thorough and 
systematic common school education, he is bestowing on them a portion which wealth 
cannot purchase, they will usually not only be found at schoo] during its session, but, 
what is better, they will almost without exception become scholars in the best sense of the 
term. A parent who takes the latter course, may reasonably expect to gain a hundred 
fold on the outlay of time and money expended in the education of his children. 

Parents should assist in the management of their school. The teacher is their agent, and 
the rules and regulations which he establishes, unless palpably pernicious, should receive 
their cordial support. But in this respect peonle sometimes err exceedingly. ‘They seem 
to think that the teacher is their servant merely, and as such is bound to comply with their 
capricious humors. Accordingly, they are ever giving him impertinent counsel respecting 
the management of the school. Such gratuitous advice, ill-timed and contradictory as it 
usually is, serves more than any thing else to embarrass him, especially if he be young 
and inexperienced. We do not deny Sm ihat in an extreme case, one of discipline for 
instance, the aggrieved party may confer»with the teacher, upon the subject; but our cen- 
sure is directed against that continual intermeddling in the government ofa school, so 
often manifested by individuals in almost every district. The inhabitants of some districts 
have gone so far, as in their corporate capacily to frame a set of rules for the government 
of their school. Happily, such a course has never been adopted in this town; for, in the 
opinion of your committee, any attempt even virtually to take the government of a school 
out of the hands of the teacher, and lodge it elsewhere, must have a mischievous effect — 
As the master has legally the same authority over his scholars that a parent has over his 
children, any interference in the government of school, by the inhabitants, either individ- 
ually or as a corporation, would be regarded as nothing less than illegal and officious 
intermeddling. Besides, itis extremely doubtful whether any experienced and successful 
teacher would be willing to be trammeled by a set of rules, formed in that manner. 

But parents and others can do much by lending the teacher the whole weight of their 
influence. To do this understandiugly, it is necessary that they should frequently visit 
their schools. This subject, though alluded to in former Reports, is deemed of sufficient 
importance to be pressed again upon your consideration. In the transaction of their ordi- 
nary business people acta much wiser pattthan they do in the education of their children. 
Itis a remark, no more trite than true, that the farmer keeps his eye upon his laborers ; 
the mechanic, upon his journeymen; and the merchant, upon his clerks; but when a 
teacher is employed to train the minds of young immortals for usefulness here and happi- 
ness hereafter, he is left alone with his charge, for weeks and months together. This 
incorsistency of conduct is altogether wrong. If itis proper for people to oversee their 
ordinary business, it is doubly their duty to visittheir schools. Their presence is required 
there to act as a stimulus in well doing, both upon teacher and pupils ©The former will 
seldom be tyrannical, or even indolent in presence of his emplovers; and the latter will 
rarely be idle. play truant, or be guilty of insubordination, if they are aware that their 
parents will witness their conduct. In every school-room seats should be set apart for 
oe any ; and thuse seats should be daily occupied by some of the parents helonging to 

istrict. 
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Compared with former years, your schools have not only maintained their standing, 
but, with one or two exceptions which will be noted in their places, they have made a 
very commendable degree of progress. They are doing much for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. Asit has been truly said that ‘tthe glory of New-England is her common 
schools,’’ we may well indulge an honest pride as we view an institution, which is con- 
stantly bearing testimony to the wisdom and philanthropy of our fathers. 


Something respecting the present condition of your schools, can be gathered from the 


following 
TABLE AND SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS. 


The Table, beginning at the left hand column contains the No. of each district; the 
terms of the several schools—1 representing the summer, ang 2 the winter terms; the 
names of those who have taught eur schools the past year; the length of each term, in 
weeks; the number of those in each district, between the ages of 4 years and 14 years, 
who have not attended school; the average number in each district that have attended 
school; the whole number of scholars in each district, who have, during the past year, 
attended school two weeks either in summer or winter; the whole number of persons in 
each district, between the ages of 14 years and 21 years, unable to read and write; and 
the wages of the several teachers per month, exclusive of board. 
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1 1 | Miss Dorothy Thrasher. 0 36 47 0 6 00 
2} Mr Abiel Howard, jr. 0 26 14 00 
1 | Miss Elizabeth Jewett, 
2] 2) Miss Elizabeth Jeweit, 0 90 0 9 00 
2 | Williams Barton, M. D. | 0 16 00 
3 | 1} Miss Mary F. Corbin, 0 50 0 6 00 
2 | Mr. John W. Putnam, 0 16 00 
4 | 2 Mr. Charles Thatcher, 0 25 12 00 
5} 2] Mr. Sherman Cooper, 0 11 0 | 1000 
6 | 1/1] Miss Marcia L. Kelley, 0 18 0 5 75 
2} Miss Jane L. Weld, 0 7 00 
7\ 2 | Mrs, Asenath G. Hall, 0 1Q 0 7 34 
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DISTRICT No. 1. 


Sommer Term. The order of the school was very good, and the improvement of the 
scholars highly creditable, both to themselves and their teacher. 

WinTER TERM. The teacher appeared to take much interest in the welfare of the 
school, and, by exerting himself early and late, he succeeded in exciting a love for study 
in his pupils. A fair degree of improvement wa® visible at the close of the school. It is 
suggested, however, that had the reins of government been held with a firmer hand, the 
effect would have been salutary. 

This district very much needs a new and convenient house to take the place of the 
dilapidated, rickety building, which at present supplies the place of a school-house, 


DISTRICT No, 9 


SumMER Term. The progress, made by this large school, was very good; and much 
praise is due to Miss Jewett and her pupils, for the manner, in which they acquitted 
themselves during the protracted examination, which wok place at the close of the session. 

The committee would suggest to our friends in this district, the propriety of having, in 
summer.as well as in winter, two departments in their school. The present number of 
scholars imposes too heavy a burthen upon one teacher. 

WINTER TERM—Primary Department. The order of the school was good, and the prog- 
ress made by the pupils in their several studies, highly commendable. Vocal music was 
‘introduced as a daily exercise, with pleasing effect. 

Principal Department. As this was taught by a member of the committee, it becomes 
not us, lor obvious reasons, to express our opinion either as to the merits of the teacher or 
the progress of the pupils. For unbiased information on the subject, you are respectfully 
referred to the communication of the Commissioner of Common Schools for the County of 
Sullivan, published in the Eagle of the 29th, and the Argus of the 30th, of January last. 


DISTRICT No. 3, 


SumMeErR TERM. At our first visit we found, on the part of the district, the elements of 
a good school, namely, a collection of intelligent scholars, A class of excellent readers, 
consisting of five misses, was particularly noticed. On our second visit we found but 
little improvement in any part of the school This failure was attributed mainly to the 
want of tact and energy on the part of the teacher, together with her lack of interest in the 
welfare of the school. 


imparting knowledge to his pupils. 
EN 


 ’ 
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Winter Term. In order, discipline, and progress, this school ranked above medioc- 
rity. The first class in reading, and the third class in spelling, particularly excelled. Al- 
though, for the purpose of attending an academy, some of the older pupils left school be- 
fore the close of the term, still, enough excellent scholars remained behind to constitute a 
good school. 

Here we found decidedly the best school-house in town, as to its internal arrangements. 
Among other things we noticed a blackboard extending nearly half across the south end 


of the school-room. 
DISTRICT No. 4. 
No Summer Term held. 


Wiyzrer Term. This school would have made greater progress, had the term been 
of the usual length, and had the teacher possessed the practical knowledge necessary to 
insure success. As it was, the scholars appeared orderly and apparently desirous of 
profiting hy the means within their reach. 


DISTRICT No, 6. 
No Summer Term held. 


Winter Term. This was an excellentschool. The examination, at the close of the 
term, elicited the fact that the pupils had received a thorough drilling in the various 
branches taught. No school in the town has, during the past year, made greater im- 
provement than this. And much praise is due the teacher for his unwearied pains in 


, + 


DISTRICT No, 6, 


SumMeR TerM. This was a well organized and conducted school. The progress of 


the scholars was good. On examination, they appeared to much better advantage than | 


they dic at the close of the previous winter’s school. 


WinTER TERM. This was also a well conducted school. At the close of the term, 


it appeared upon examination that both teacher and pupils had not misemployed their 


time. 
“ DISTRICT No. 7. 


Wo Summer Term held. 


WinTER TERM. This District for many years was united with an adjoining one in 
Newport. The school-house stands in that town, near the Jine. But last year the con- 
nection was dissolved, the Newport people having built themselves a new house near the 
center oftheir own distye@t® District"No. 7 being thus thrownm-upom their own'résources, 
concluded, as a temporapy reassure, to hold the first term of their school in the old house ; 
consequently, your cofgijmee, inthe performance of their duty, were called out of town. 
The school was found in a flourishing condition, the teacher conducting it with her ac- 
customed ability. 


Districts No. 9 and No. 10 have not been under the supervision of your committee, 
No. 9 being connected wity one in Newport, the school-house standing in that town ; 
and No. 10 being connected with one in Spriugfield, the house being in the town last 
named. Within a few years, District No. 8 has been so dismembered by repeated acts 
of the town, as to be incapable of supporting a school. Indeed, it contains few or no 
scholars within its present limits. 


(G> In compliance with the recommendation of the Board of Education, we have intro- 
duced * Town’s Series of Readers” into yonr schools. It was with reluctance that we 
took the step, on account of the expense. But deference for the opinion of the Board, the 
desirableness of uniformity of books throughout the State, the excellence of Town’s 
Readers, together with the very liberal offer of the agent of that work, induced us to 


make the change. 
' WILLIAMS BARTON, 
JOHN COOPER, 
DELLAVAN D. MARSH. 
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